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WHEN IS A NEWSBOY A CHILD LABORER? 


URRENT child labor conditions have recently been 
brought to the attention of the general public through 
the medium of two popular magazines—the January issue 
of Good Housekeeping which contained Albert Q. Maisel’s 
article, ‘‘Danger! Children at Work”’ and the February issue 
of The Woman's Home Companion with Edith M. Stern's 
article, ‘Have You Given Up on Child Labor?” Both of 
these articles have received considerable editorial comment 
in the press and a further spread was given to Mrs. Stern’s 
atticle by Harold Ickes who devoted his syndicated column 
to it shortly after its publication. 

Most of the comment has been favorable and m agree- 
ment with the articles that much still needs to be done be- 
fore child labor is eliminated but it is hardly surprising to 
find some of the newspapers objecting to Mrs. Stern’s 
article because she classifies newsboys as child laborers on 
the basis that their employment is largely unregulated. 

An editorial from the Ventura (Cal.) Star-Free Press, 
taking issue with Mrs. Stern, was reprinted in Editor & Pub- 
lisher for February 26. It gives the usual rosy picture of 
newsboy work but it also does one or two unusual things. 
It gives the standards recommended by 
the National Child Labor Committee for 
newsboy work by quoting Mrs. Stern’s 


THEY'LL DO IT EVERY: TIME 


and nothing we have seen or heard or read would indicate 
that they are—why are the newspapers always so active in 
opposing the incorporation of these standards in child labor 
laws? Practically no states have them, and efforts to include 
them when state laws are being strengthened go down to 
defeat in the face of newspaper oP sition. 

Another thing Mrs. Stern wou Rae found if she had 
looked further, according to the Ventura Star-Free Press, 
is “that the accident rate for newsboys is lower than for 
boys not so employed.” We do not know where she would 
have found the evidence. Very few states, keep accident . 
figures by age and occupation and California has not been 
one of them. We were advised by the California Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations in April 1948, which com- 
mented on a summaty of the Illinois figures of accidents 
to minors in The American Child, that in the future Cali- 
fornia would keep its accident figures by age. The fact of 
the matter is that nobody knows how many newsboys or 
any other boys—or girls—are injured in the country each 
year in industrial accidents as the figures just don’t exist 


(Continued on page 4) 
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statement of them in her article and this 
is something the newspapers almost never 
do as their usual procedure is to ignore the 
reasonable standards recommended by the 
Committee and insist that what the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee wants to do 
is to eliminate all boys under 18 in the 
distribution and sale of newspapers. 
Then—even more remarkable—the edi- 
torial states that “if Edith Stern looked 
into the newspaper situation of California 
Newspapers and no doubt of most Amer- 
ican papers, she would find that the stand- 
ards she is talking about are observed by 
the newspapers themselves.” Since when 
have the newspapers observed a 14 year 










to 12 years for carriers only if the work of 
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Salute to the Newark (N. J.) News, the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Times and 
any other newspapers which printed this cartoon. 
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EDUCATIONAL MALNUTRITION AND 
’ CHILD LABOR PROBLEMS’ 


By FLORENCE TAYLOR 


HIGH-SCHOOL education for all American children, 
who are not actually mentally deficient, has been 
widely accepted, for a considerable period of time, as the 
minimum educational goal. Progress toward this goal has 
been slow because of continuing failure to hold in school 
a larger proportion of the millions of additional students 
who have been brought into the schools as a result of im- 
proved laws and economic and educational progress. 


Today we are doing no better than 45 high school gradu- 
ates for every 100 children who start school. The other 55 
drop out along the way somewhere, as soon as they are 
legally free to do so—more of them from boredom or frus- 
tration than from economic need. 


Each year sees an increasing number of bills introduced 
in state legislatures to deal with the problem of drop-outs 
by raising the compulsory attendance age from 16 to 17 
or 18 years. Yet compulsory measures to keep young people 
in high school beyond 16 are of dubious value without 
radical changes in the program offerings of most high 
schools. 


On the compulsory front, there is still much to be done 
to keep children under 16 in school. Standards of many 
state compulsory education and child labor laws will have 
to be raised before this is accomplished. This is slow work 
—as the National Child Labor Committee has found after 
many years of effort on it. Today only 18 states prohibit 
employment of children under 16 during school hours— 
and most of these states exempt agriculture and domestic 
service from this prohibition. Even more surprising, only 
14 states require school attendance to 16 years without 
exem pions permitting employment at 14 years or on com- 
pletion of the 8th grade or because of economic need. 


Nearly a quarter of a million 14- and 15-year-old chil- 
dren are out of school for work today, in addition to more 
than a million 16- and 17-year-olds, who are beyond com- 
pulsory school age. The total number of children 14 through 
17 out of school for work exceeds by more than one-half 
million the total number employed both ful] and part time 
in 1940. 


: Tightening the laws to keep more children under 16 in 





* Editorial prepared for and reprinted from the March 1949 issue of The 
Clearing House, A Journal for Modern Junior and Senior High Schools, 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


school and greater success in holding young people over 16 
in school until they are graduated, both call for measures 


to improve their educational fare. The Commission on Life - 


Adjustment Education for Youth, appointed by the U. S. 
Office of Education to study changes needed in the sec- 
ondary school curriculum, has stated that the needs of the 
20% of students who will go to college are being ade- 
quately met in the high schools, and also the needs of the 
20% who are in vocational programs, but that the needs 
of the remaining 60% are not being met—in fact, that their 
“educational diet is far below subsistence level.” 


Merely requiring young people to stay in school longer, 
therefore, does not mean they will benefit from the addi- 
tional time spent in school. If nothing more is offered than 
another year or two of the same lean diet, they will leave 
as soon as they can. 


High schools today are still competing with jobs, in try- 
ing to hold their students, even though the jobs open to 
school-age children may not be as good as they were dur- 
ing the War and the drop-outs have to hunt a little harder 
to find them. : 


Revision of the secondary school curriculum to give 
young people useful preparation for their future careers 
as workers, citizens and parents—which they will want be- 
cause they recognize its value—is the only way by which 
the minimum goal-of high-school education for all our 
citizens can be reached. 


During the 20-year period, 1920 to 1940, the notable 
development in secondary school programs probably was 
the expansion of vocational education. This expansion was 
largely the result of funds appropriated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to enable the states to provide more and better 
vocational training for students who were not “book- 
minded.” Many students have benefited from the oppor- 
tunities provided by this alternative to the academic cur- 
riculum. 


_ The pressing problem for the next 10 or 20 years—and 
it is to be hoped that substantial progress can be made on 
it before that additional 2,000,000 students reach the high 
schools in 1960—is the overhauling of general education. 
This overhauling has been talked about for many years 
without much result but the three-year program of the Com- 
mission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth should 
stimulate genuine progress toward a high-school education 
which will prepare students for the responsibilities that 
the great majority will enter upon shortly after leaving high 
school—work, citizenship, and family living. 


Federal aid to general education will be essential, as 


Federal aid to vocational education has been essential, in 


developing the programs and facilities which are needed. 


There is a clear correlation between the amount of money 
spent on schools and the drop-out rate. 


Representatives of vocational education helped to initiate, 
and are participating in, the work of the Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education for Youth. They are as strongly 


convinced as the other educators on the Commission that it © 


is improved general education, not more vocational educa- 


tion, that is needed fot that 60% of high-school students 
who suffer from educational malnutrition, These are the 
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students who leave school in large numbers to take their 
chances in industry because they cannot see that education 
is getting them anywhere. 


Individual schools are cooperating in the program to 
break the ground in getting away from the traditional, com- 
partmentalized ‘‘subject” curriculum and teach students 
how to live in the modern world. These schools are ex- 
perimenting with instruction in human relations, civic ob- 
ligations, consumer education, work experience, physical 
and emotional health, and international affairs. 


Most boys and girls today are headed for jobs which 
require little specialized training. But if they can learn 
through an enriched curriculum what good work habits are, 
how to get along with people, how to be good citizens 
and parents, and how to get satisfaction out of their leisure 
time, their chances of developing into mature and well- 
adjusted adults, capable of meeting their responsibilities, 
will be good. ; 

The work of the Commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Youth is a most hopeful development. The pur- 
pose of legal measures to prevent early employment is to 
give children a chance for normal and healthy development 
—and this means education of the kind which enables all 
children to develop to their maximum capacities. 


STATE AND FIELD ACTIVITIES 


R. SOL MARKOFF has made field visits to Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia in connection 
with proposed child labor bills. The bill to revise the Mary- 


land law, which has passed the Senate, is still before the 


House and members of the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee in Maryland have been advised that their help is needed 
to secure enactment. In the District of Columbia, the Com- 
mittee has been discussing with Washington groups the 
possibility of amending the District child labor law to im- 
prove some of the rigs provisions which are below the 
recommended standards. 


The National Child Labor Committee has taken the lead 
in organizing opposition to two bills introduced in the New 
York State Legislature which would break down the exist- 
ing 14 year age limit for employment in commercial agri- 
culture. One bill would allow children of any age to be 
employed in picking small fruits and berries when accom- 
panied by adults when schools are not in session. An 
amendment to this bill in the Senate would require a 
parent’s written consent for such work or that a child be 
accompanied by a parent. The other bill would permit chil- 
dren of 12 and 13 years of age to work in farm service 
outside of school hours while accompanied by one of their 
parents. These bills represent counteraction by the growers 
to the efforts made in recent years by the State Labor De- 
partment to enforce the 14 year age limit for employment 
on commercial farms. The statement has often been made 
in New York that every legislator knows it would be polit- 
ical suicide to cast a favorable vote for any measure that 
Would lower the standards of the New York child labor 
law. These bills may provide the acid test of the truth of 
this statement. es 


_ A large number of child labor and compulsory education 





bills have been introduced in state legislatures since the last 
legislative report in the February issue of The American 
Child. Many legislatures will adjourn shortly and therefore 
a report will be made in the April American Child, when 
more information on final action will be available, instead 
of in this issue. Members of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee in Connecticut, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota and Ohio 
have been advised of important child labor bills pending 
in their state legislatures which would strengthen existing 
laws and which need to be supported. 


Mr. Harold J. Dillon, as part of his final work on the 
National €hild Labor Committee’s study of early school 
leaving, has visited all of the cities included in the study 
to make preliminary reports on the findings at meetings 
and conferences arranged by school officials in these cities. 
School superintendents, teachers, counselors and repre- 
sentatives of social and civic agencies who have participated 
in the meetings have been very enthusiastic about the value 
and usefulness of the study on the basis of the findings 
which Mr. Dillon presented to them. The final report of 
the study, on which Mr. Dillon has been working since he 
left the Committee to become Executive Director of the 
Public Education Association in Philadelphia, will be avail- 
able within the next few months. 


The Committee has been invited to participate in a meet- 
ing of the Commission on Life Adjustraent Education for 
Youth to be held in Washington April 12. Mrs. Florence 
Taylor will be the Committee’s representative at the 
meeting. 


CHILD LABOR ON THE FARMS 
Editorial from New York Herald Tribune, March 20, 1949 


OR twenty years New York State child labor laws have 

been on the statute books. Last summer, following 
a three-year informational and educational campaign to 
inform growers on the big commercial farms, contractors 
and farm workers of their responsibilities and obligations 
under the labor laws, the state took to court some seven 
cases of persistent violators of the child labor law and won 
convictions and fines in all instances. This is the first time 


.in the history of the state that the courts have thus backed 


up the efforts of the state to enforce the child labor laws 
in agricultural occupations. It is a signal triumph for Gov- 
ernor Dewey and Industrial Commissioner Corsi, who have 
long been concerned by the evidence of illegal child labor. 
The legal standards are reasonable: children under four- 
teen may not be hired out to the growers and contractors 
who operate the state’s commercial farms—in distinction 
to the ‘‘home’”’ farms, where children of twelve years may 
work. Children of fourteen and fifteen years must get a 
farm work permit, which requires parental permission, and 
receive a doctor’s examination to qualify for the arduous 
work and long daily hours that prevail on the commercial 
farms. 


At the very time that the state has met with its first 
real success at law enforcement in this difficult area, a bill 
has been introduced in the Legislature by Senator Hatfield 
and Assemblyman Wadlin to remove all restrictions in the 
labor law for children picking small fruits and berries when 
accompanied by an adult. There has even been some dis- 
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cussion of allowing children of any age to work unaccom- 
panied, providing they have parental permission. Long 
experience in this and other states has shown that the 
strain of employment for the very young is no less on these 
commercial farms than it is in factories where similar stand- 
ards are accepted and firmly established. The state’s ex- 
perience last summer shows that the strict enforcement led 
some of the growers to face the fact that illegal child 
labor was a habit and not a necessity. This — 
should be maintained, rather than letting standards be 
destroyed as the Hatfield-Wadlin bill proposes. 


WHEN IS A NEWSBOY A CHILD 
LABORER? 


(Continued from page 1) 


and no comparisons of the rate of injury by occupations are 
possible. One thing that 7s known, however, is that acci- 
dents to newsboys would not turn up very often in com- 
pensation cases, even if complete records of injuries to 
minors were kept, because most newspapers are careful to 
keep clear of workmen’s compensation laws by labelling 
their carriers Sindepegdent contractors.”’ 


The 10 or ¥2 year 6ld boy who gets up at 4 or 5 o'clock 
every morning to deliver newspapers is a child laborer—he 
is working at too early an age and under undesirable con- 
ditions. The newsboy who is entitled to no compensation 
if he is injured while working and who has to pay for un- 
collectible accounts out of his earnings is an exploited 
worker. The newspapers work hard to cover up these facts 
with clubs, prizes, dinners and trips, but the reason they are 
always in need of carriers is that boys find out after a while 
that these “attractions” don’t make up for the money they 
lose on accounts they can’t collect and they are only too 
glad to turn the field over to the younger boys who haven’t 
“Yet foufttout the facts of newsboy life. 


There are undoubtedly many circulation managers who 
like boys, who are good at picking the brightest, healthiest 
and most normal ones for newsboy work and who are genu- 
inely interested in their welfare. But the job of a circulation 
manager is making money for the paper and his zeal for 
welfare cannot be carried to the point of interfering with 
profits. 


The newspapers can remove the stigma of child labor 
from newsboy work any time they are willing to support 
reasonable legal age and hour standards and stop exploiting 
them under the ‘independent contractor’ system. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY SHELF 


BULWARKS AGAINST CRIME. 1948 Yearbook, National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association, New York City. — 


Those who attribute juvenile delinquency to some one 
external factor, like crime comics, murder mysteries or 
gangster movies, are still numerous in spite of the very 
considerable effort that has been made in recent years to 
give the public a better understanding of this complicated 
problem. The National Child Labor Committee would like 
nothing better than to place the Yearbook of the National 
Probation and Parole Resochstion in the hands of those of 


the “‘one factor’ thinkers who insist that child labor laws 
are the cause of juvenile delinquency. 


Here they would find that those who deal with delin- 


quency emphasize over and over that delinquency is an | 
outward manifestation of underlying emotional problems | 


which have warped the individual. The child who lacks a 
home life which gives him a feeling of being loved and 
of being secure is headed for some kind of trouble if he 


doesn’t have the right kind of wa time and conflict with - 


the law is one of the kinds.of trduble.heé.is very likely to get 
into. He plays truant because he-feels:nohody cares, he joins 
a gang of similarly frustrated youngsters because his feeling 
of not being wanted has made him either so aggressive or 
withdrawn that he has no friends in school and one thing 
leads to another until he becomes involved in anti-social 
acts. A good home life can prevent delinquency even though 
money, a good environment and wholesome recreation are 
all lacking. But it is not easy to maintain a good-home life 
on a poverty level where the stresses, strains and depriva- 
tions are great—the reputation of the slums as breeders of 
juvenile delinquency has plenty of factual foundation. Un- 
happy homes in the upper income groups produce problem 


' children too, but extensive measures, such as private board- 


ing schools, trips abroad, psychiatric treatment and private 
cash settlements of escapades keep most of them out of the 
juvenile courts though not out of private institutions for 
the emotionally or mentally disturbed, nor out of the future 
group of neurotic parents incapable of creating a happy 
home life for their children. 


Prevention of juvenile delinquency is a job which has 
to be done at the community level, as several articles in the 
Yearbook emphasize, and the smaller the community unit 
the more effective it will be since the individual child and 
his family must be reached with the right kind of help 
as soon as the first signs of trouble appear. Schools, social 
agencies, churches, police juvenile aid bureaus, business 
organizations, and labor unions all have their part to play 
in helping unhappy and confused young people in their 
community to get on the right road and stay on it. 


HIGH SCHOOL—Wuat's IN IT For ME? Produced for the Com- : 


mission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth by the 
American Technical Society, Chicago, Ill. 


The purpose of this attractive booklet, designed and 
written by members of the staff of the Office of Education, 
is to  pmegee understanding of the kind of education 
needed for intelligent and satisfying life which the Office 
of Education is endeavoring to promote through its Com- 
mission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth. The 
drop-out rate—55 out of every 100 children who start 
school leave without finishing high school—is clear evi- 
dence that the schools are not meeting the needs- of the 
majority of children. With a minimum of text and a maxi- 
mum of graphic illustrations, the booklet points out how 
the schools can help to adjust high school students to theit 
future work life; can help to prepare them, through a good 
program of general education, to function intelligently in 
their future roles as citizens, consumers and parents, and 
can help them to find ‘safisfying outlets for leisure time 
activities. 
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